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, are re- PUBLISHED WEEKLY. which remains immediately after death, or the)entails upon the purchasers. Alston, who is, with- 
—— Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | Jews will not buy, for reasons we suppose con- | out doubt, the largest oyster-fisher in the world, 
ne, - Gehewtgtiens wad Papeete reseed ty nected with their religion, since their chief trade|sent up last year between 40,000 and 50,000 
JOHN RICHARDSON is among the rich and poor of their own people. | bushels from his fishery Cheyney Rock, near 
ss jaieed ; a The Wandsworth fishermen also supply all the | Sheerness, and paid 800/. for metage. The whole 
ER SS Sn ey Or white-bait that is consumed at Greenwich and | trade paid no less than 3000/7., and this for ser- 
a PRILADELPSIA- Blackwall: it is caught generally between the lat- | vices which their own men could do as well them- 
ie wee ter place and Woolwich at night, and it is singu-|selves, were it not for a custom which enforces 
i Fourth Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, | Jar that a fish which is among the most delicate | idleness upon the smack people. 
d of the if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any! we have should flourish in one of the foulest parts} The ‘scuttle-mouths,’ as they are termed from 
ng wants part of the United States, for three months, if paid in| 4 the foulest river in Europe. The area of the|their huge shell, pay no attention to sea nd 
: advance, six and a-half cents. P 5 » pay 2 ys 
ee market, as soon as the costermongers appear, | consequently oyster-day has now in a great degree 
: Feerh sss iiceaadiieaiaiada Mii speedily becomes broken up into numbers of little | lost its significance. The 4th of August is still, 
t, and in ; eaves yoeewe*: | circles, strictly intent upon the eye of individuals | it is true, the opening day at Billingsgate, but the 
How London is Supplied with Food. who take up a position high over their heads upon | supply from without has taken the wind out of its 
and fuel, (Continued from page 114.) the boards or stands. These are the salesmen, sails. Only those who have witnessed the crowds 
a. Busiest among the busy is seen the ‘ Bommeree’ | disposing by auction of the fish consigned to them. | filling all the streets leading to the Market long 


or wanes or middleman—sometimes called the forestaller.| Some of the dealers are moneyed men, and will|before the hour of business—6 o'clock in the 


d to meet The province of this individual is to purchase the/| lay out their fifty pounds of a morning, re-selling | morning—can understand the eagerness exhibited 
lief at so fish as it comes into the market, and divide it into, to their fellows again at a profit. The smaller | of old to obtain some of the first day’s oysters. 
er. lots to suit large and small buyers, separating the| capitalists combine in threes and fours, and thus| All this is now gone. There were not more than 
— qualities according as they are designed for St. | manage to get their commodities at wholesale|eightcen smacks at the opening of the present 
as ma James’s or St. Giles’s. These worthies used at/ prices. The activity of the market mainly depends | year, and, few as were the arrivals, the buyers 
enry bar- 


one time to forestall the market extensively, when | upon the season of the year and the amount of| were not eager. The Mid-Channel oysters, which 


ae they felt certain, from the state of the tide, that| fish. The energy of these peripatetics is surpris-| have thus disturbed the old trade, are of a large 


Society of 


part, that no fish supplies could be poured in for the day,| ing: they look in at Billingsgate, and if the sup- | and by no means delicate kind, such as come from 
to lean on but now the railway defeats their tactics, and the| ply runs short they are off again immediately to) Tenby, Jersey, &c.—cvarse fish, eaten by rough 
rd through utter uncertainty of the arrivals has done away |Covent-Garden, for they deal in everything, and| men—third-class oysters, in fact, which rarely 
an a a with this branch of their business. After the|the barrow that one morning you sce filled with | penetrate to the West End, unless to make sauce. 
Sa ‘trade’ has been supplied, and the serge-aproned| fresh herrings, the next is blooming with plums. | Real Natives are greater aristocrats among their 
and bers ‘regulars’ have loaded their light spring carts,| If, on the contrary, a large cargo of sprats comes | fellows than ever; the demand for them has for a 
her hospi- there comes, especially in certain fish seasons, an| suddenly into London, or if soles should be un-|long time far exceeded the supply, and the price 
atle fall? eruption of purchasers of a totally different char-| usually plentiful, it is known in an incredibly | has consequently risen. Of the birth, parentage, 
aaa acter—the costermongers of the streets. This} short space of time all over the town, and they|and nurture of this delicate fish, a curious tale 
Pers veare! nomade tribe, which wanders in thousands from | flock to the market in thousands; as many as five|could be told. Designed for fastidious palates, 
exemplary market to market, performs a most important part| thousand is the usual attendance on such occa-|much care and attention is bestowed upon its 
- surviving in the distribution of food. They are for the/sions. These costermongers absorb more than a|breeding. The habitué of the Opera, who strolls 

greater part the tradesmen of the poor, and by/|third of the whole Billingsgate supply; of sprats|up the brilliantly lighted Haymarket towards 
ee their energy and enterprise secure to our working-|and fresh herrings they take fully two-thirds. | midnight, and turns in to any one of the fish sup- 
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classes many of the fruits of both sea and land,|Turbot and all the costlier fish they purchase | per-rooms that line its westerp side, little dreams 
which they would never taste but for them. About| sparingly, but they buy largely when it chances | of the organization at work to enable him to enjoy 
seven o'clock the army of street-vendors, foot and | to be cheap, as in the cholera year of 1849, when | his native. Most of the oysters, with the excep- 
‘doukey,’ for the greater number rattle up in bar-| prime salmon went a-begging at four pence a!tion of the Mid-Channel bed, are regularly culti- 


to prevail rows drawn by that useful animal, begin visibly | pound ! If the market is dull, and prices are | vated by different companies, who rear and tend 
ce of what to change the whole hue and appearance of the| high, the fact is speedily known, and the cry of|them at different parts of the south coast and of 
thful with- place. Young fellows in fustian coats and Belcher | ‘No smacks at the Gate’ is sufficient to turn the|the Thames at its mouth. Of these companies 
ind seemed handkerchiefs throng the market, and board the| current immediately in the direction of the * Gar-|there are nine, in addition to individuals who pos- 
‘ine Master, smacks, ‘chafling,’ biggling, joking, and swearing| den.’ jsess and work what might be called sea-farms, 
tian ao —but never fighting, for the costermonger has too} Steam, as we have already intimated, has revo- | several of which are miles in extent. In all the 
sontiansl® much to do at present to make physical demon-|lutionized the fish-trade, and is rapidly sweeping | beds there is a certain space dedicated to natives. 
e church. strations. Among the most eager of the itinerant | away the whole fleet of smacks propelled by sails,| At Burnham, Essex, the ‘spat,’ or fecundated 
at his resi- salesmen the visitor speedily distinguishes the! as ruthlessly as the rail did stage.coaches. A few| sperm, is stored in large pits, and sold as native 
Pa., a Judaic nose. The Hebrews, who are in great! years ago all the oysters were brought by water to | brood, which is afterwards ‘laid’ in that portion of 
mem 


force about this neighbourhood on account of the! Billingsgate; but a short time since a great na-|the different beds appropriated to privileged oys- 


at his resi- dried-fruit trade, which is mainly in their hands,|tural bed, called the Mid-Channel Bed, which}ters. Here the young natives remain for three 


x; a mem | deal largely also in fish. The poorer members of) stretches for forty miles between the ports of | years, when they are generally brought to market. 
g3d yearof § the fraternity purchase the bigger portion of the|Shoreham and Havre, was discovered, and, the | So far their education is left, in a certain degree, 


fresh-water supply, such as plaice, roach, dace, | dredging-ground being free to all comers, a vast|to nature; but once in the possession of the fish- 
Ke. in fact nearly everything caught by the’ field of wealth has been opened to fishermen, espe-| shopkeepers, art steps in to perfect their condi- 
Wandsworth fishermen, whose picturesque ‘ baw-| cially as from the proximity of the Brighton and|tion. They are now stored in large shallow vats, 
ey’ boats, which often contain both his family|South Coast Railway the produce can be sent} being carefully laid with their proper sides upper- 
and fortune, may generally be seen moored in the | immediately to town, and escape the dues of met-| most, and supplied daily with oatmeal: a pro- 
stream between Battersea reach and Kew bridge, | age and other tolls to which all fish landed at the |cess which is calculated rather to fatten than to 
& mass of brown nets and umber canopies lit up| market is liable. Sea borne oysters are thus placed flavour, and there are many who think that, like 
by the brilliant red caps of their owners, just such at a great disadvantage, and the different com-|show cattle, they are none the better for over- 
as Constable loved to paint in the foregrounds of| panies owning them justly complain at a city ex-|feeding. ‘ Natives’ packed in barrels form one of 
NN, his landscapes. These fish, if not alive, must at/action which takes a large sum annually out of|the articles of food that is largely sent out of Lon- 
tnut strech least retain the spasmodic quivering of the flesh| their pockets, besides the charge for porterage it|don into the country, as all persons know who tra- 
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THE FRIEND. 


vel much at Christmas-time, and notice with as-| Influence of Non-resistance over the Savage. 
tonishment the pyramids of oyster-barrels which} « An intelligent Quaker of Cincinnati,” says 
crowd the platforms of all the termini of the) G. W. Montgomery, “related to me the following | 
metropolis. _ ,|/cireumstance, as evidence that the principle of 
The frying-pans of London are mainly supplied | non-resistance possesses great influence even over | 
with soles all the year round by the trolling-boats ithe savage. During the last war, a Quaker lived | 
of Barking, of which there are upwards of 150) among the inhabitants of a small settlement on | 
belonging to different companies. They fish the| our western frontier. 
North Sea off the coasts of Yorkshire and Hol-| menced their desolating outbreaks, every inhabit- | 
land, particularly the Silver and Brown banks | ant fled to the interior settlements, with the ex-| 
Of old, the smacks used to carry their own eatch| ception of the Quaker and his family. He| 
to Billingsgate, but the loss of time was so great,| determined to remain, and rely wholly upon the 
that latterly fast-sailing cutters have been em-| simple rule of disarming his enemies, with entire 
ployed to attend upon the fishing-smacks, and/ confidence and kindness. One morning he ob-| 
bring their produce to market packed in ice. Of} served through his window a file of savages issuing 
this splendid craft, which can sail almost in the! from the forest, in the direction of his house. He 
eye of the wind, there are 40; and the total num- 
ber of seamen employed is not less than 2000, the 


When the savages com-| 





his hand to the leader of the party. 


immediately went out and met them, and put ls 3 
But neither |Our canoe was forced under branches and among 








above the highest water-level, it does not seem im. 
probable that such may be the case. 

Many species of trogons are peculiar to the Gapo, 
others to the dry virgin forest. The umbrella 
chatterer is entirely confined to it, as is also the 
little bristle-tailed manakin. Some monkeys are 
found there only in the wet season; and whole 
tribes of Indians, such as the Puruptis and Muras, 
entirely inhabit it, building small easily-remoyed 
huts on the sandy shores in the dry seasons, and 
on rafts inthe wet; spending a great part of their 
lives in canoes, sleeping suspended in rude ham. 
mocks from trees over tie deep water ; cultivating 
no vegetables, but subsisting entirely on the fish, 
turtle, and cow-fish, which they obtain from the 
iriver. On crossing the Rio Negro from the city 
| of Barra, we entered into a tract of this description, 


greater part of whom have been taken as boys from 
the workhouse and trained by this capital service 
into first-rate seamen. It is curious to follow the 
small proceedings of the world into their ultimate 
results. The gastronome, smiling complacently 
as he withdraws the cover, and reveals a well- 
browned pair of soles, would never guess that they 
and their kind are the immediate cause of a happy 
transmutation of parish burthens into the right 
arm of our strength. Eels are constantly imported 
to Billingsgate by the Dutch boats. The galliots 


/he nor the rest gave him any notice ; they entered | dense bushes, till we got into a part where the 
his house, and searched it for arms, and had they | tees were loftier, and a deep gloom prevailed. 
found any, most probably would have murdered | Here the lowest branches of the trees were level 
every member of the family. There were none, how- with the surface of the water, and were many of 


ever, and they quietly partook of the provisions 
which he placed before them, and left him in 
|peace. At the entrance of the forest, he observed 
| that they stopped, and appeared to be holding a 
jcouncil. Soon, one of their number left the rest, 
|and came towards his dwelling, on the leap. He 
‘reached the door, and fastened a simple white fea- 


° . rine rhe ac > | . . 
never moor close alongside the wharf, as the wells| ther above it, and returned to his band, when they 
in which they bring their fish alive cause them to| Ever after, that white feather 


: ‘0\ all disappeared. 
draw too much water, but they anchor midway 10/ saved him from the savages, for whenever a party 
the stream, by twos and threes—their brown sides, | came by and observed it, it was a sign of peace to 


flat bows with high cheek-bones like their naviga-| 


tors, and bright verd green rudders, adding to the 
picturesque appearance of the river. The great 
fat creatures brought by them mainly supply the 
eel-pie houses, and contribute largely, we are in- 
formed, to that oleaginous kind of soup which 
people too hungry to be curious mistake for veri- 
table oxtail and calves’ head. The Dutch boats} 
do not, however, confine themselves to eels. They | 
deal in turbot, soles, and all kinds of flat-fish, | 
such as frequent the Dogger Bank, much to the 
discredit of our native enterprise, neglecting, as| 
we do, the splendid deep-sea fishing ground off the | 
south-west coast of Ireland, where cod and sal-| 
mon are to be found in abundant quantities, | 
whilst those who know the west coast well, de-| 
clare there. is turbpt enough in Galway bay ‘to! 
supply the whole of Europe for the next hundred | 
years.’ 
(To be continued.) 
mnnllbllibjitinintnre 
For “ The Friend.” 
Let all your Works be Wrought in God. 

Having oftentimes felt great concern for the 
prosperity and growth of our religious Society, 
and for the members thereof individually, as well 
as for others who may be seeking the right way ; 
I felt a willingness to endeavour in few words to 
turn the attention of my friends to what we always 
have professed; that nothing of the will and 
wisdom of man alone, can work the works of 
God. 

It has appeared to me, that if we would entirely 


cease from our own willings and runnings, leaving | 


all to the great Head of the church, and in simple 
humble dependence on him, endeavour to “ be 
still and know that he is God,”’ and “ stand still 
and see his salvation,” thus in a humble teachable 
state waiting for his counsel and direction, and 
moving in conformity to his holy will, and not in 
our own wills; then I believe we might confi- 
dently look for relief which would redound to the 
glory of God and the maintenance of the principles 
of our religious Society; and we have no right 
to expect it from any other source. 


| them.” 
| This fact is highly interesting and instructive, 


but if the Friend were a true Quaker, he did not) 


irely on the rule of disarming his enemies with 
|confidence and kindness, but on that arm of ever- 


|them putting forth flowers. As we proceded, we 
sometimes came to a grove of small palms, the 
leaves being now a few feet above us; and among 
|them was the maraja, bearing bunches of agreeable 
fruit, which as we passed the Indians cut off with 
their long knives. Sometimes the rustling of leaves 
| overhead told us that monkeys were near, and we 
would soon perhaps discover them peeping down 
from among the thick foliage, and then bounding 
| rapidly away as soon as we had caught a glimpse of 
them. Presently we came out into the sunshine, 
in a grassy lake filled with lilies and beautiful 
|water-plants, little yellow bladderworts, (Utricu- 
larias,) and the bright blue flowers and curious 
leaves with swollen stalks of the Pontederias, 
Again in the gloom of the forest, among the lofty 


|This is one of the most singular features of the) 


lasting power upon which he ventured himself | cylindrical trunks rising like columns out of the 
and his all, in simple obedience to the commands ideep water; now a splashing of falling fruit around 
of his Saviour; and his rejoicing must have been, |US Would announce that birds were feeding over- 
not exultation at the success of an experiment, | head, and we could discover a flock of paroquets, 
but humble gratitude for the unmerited provi-|°T Some bright blue chatterers, or the lovely pom- 
dential care of Him, who “ numbers even the very | P2dour, with its delicate white wings and claret- 
hairs of our heads.” —(Jlustrations of Kindness.) | coloured plumage ; now with a whirr a trogon would 
seize a fruit on the wing, or some clumsy toucan 
make the branches shake as he alighted.— 7’ravels 
on the Amazon. 


ee 


Floods of the Amazon. 
The river was now so high that a great portion 
of the lowlands between the Rio Negro.and the 
Amazon was flooded, being what is called “ Gapo.” 


——~—¢——— 
For “ The Friend.” 

Make May while the Sun Shines, 
Every farmer knows the importance of observ- 
Amazon. It extends froma little above Santarem|ing this saying, and that if, in consequence of 
up to the confines of Peru—a distance of about | fearing exposure to the heat, the dread of encoun- 
‘seventeen hundred miles, and varies in width on/| tering bodily fatigue, or for want of proper dili- 
jeach.side of the river from one to ten or twenty| gence, he neglects this part of his business, he 
miles. From Santarem to Coari, a little town on|loses the only opportunity of securing his crop 
‘the Solimoes, a person may go by canoe in the wet| profitably to himself. 
season without once entering into the main river.| Although literally, this saying appears to rest 
|He will pass through small streams, lakes, and/|with the greatest practical force upon the hus- 
swamps, and everywhere around him, will stretch |bandman, yet it is very significant in matters of 
out an illimitable waste of waters, but all covered|more extensive interest, and involves far more 
with a lofty virgin forest. For days he will travel | serious consequences, than the preservation or loss 
through this forest, scraping against tree-trunks, | of a field of hay. 
/and stooping to pass beneath the leaves of prickly| While favoured with health, activity, and the 
|palms, now level with the water, though raised on| opportunity of securing a competence under the 
stems forty feet high. In this trackless maze the| Divine blessing, a diligent application to some 
Indian finds his way with unerring certainty, and, | honest calling, for support and the ability to live 
by slight indications of broken twigs or scraped |reputably amongst men, is a reasonable duty; and 
bark, goes on day by day as if travelling on ajit is proper for every one who would make the 
beaten road. In the Gapo peculiar animals are | best use of his time, in younger years, to strive to 
found, attracted by the fruits of trees which grow | furnish the mind with useful and profitable know- 
ionly there. In fact, the Indians assert that every | ledge by assiduity, and a discriminating care 
‘tree that grows in the Gapo is distinct from all! literary pursuits: unless there is a prudent effort 
those found in other districts; and when we con-|in these respects, we have a prominent example 
sider the extraordinary conditions under which |of omitting to make hay while the sun shines. 
| these plants exist, being submerged for six months| But the matter of transcending importance to 
ir the year till they are sufficiently lofty to rise|every individual, is not to neglect the opportunity 
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mercifully given to work while it is day, before | THE NILE. |river, whose breadth varied from two to three 
the night cometh wherein no man can work; and} When at Khartoum, near the junction of the| miles. The shores no longer presented the same 
as ability is afforded by the blessed Author of our|two branches of the river, Bayard Taylor describes | dead level as on the first day. They were banks 
existence to do his will, we should diligently|the great stream as follows :—‘ The Nile was to| of sandy soil, ten or twelve feet in beight, and 
labour in his vineyard, that we may know an/me a source of greater interest than all the negro| covered with forests of the gum-bearing mimosa, 
increase of that heavenly treasure in our earthly| kingdoms between Khartoum and Timbuctoo. | under which grew thickets of a dense green shrub, 
tenements, that saving knowledge which is alone| There, two thousand miles from his mouth, I| mixed with cactus and euphorbia. The gum is a 
conferred, while engaged above all other consid-| found the current as broad, as strong, and as deep/|tree from twenty to thirty feet in height, with a 
erations to do that which is well pleasing and|as at Cairo, and was no nearer the mystery of his| thick trunk and spreading branches, and no Italian 
acceptable in his holy sight. How important)origin. If I should ascend the western of his two} oak or chesnut presents a greater variety of pic- 
that we do not turn aside from this essential work, | branches, I might follow his windings twelve|turesque forms to the painter’s eye. The foliage 
though we may have but few helpers, fearing| hundred miles further, and still find a broad and/|is thin, allowing the manifold articulations of the 
fatigue and the reproach of the humble toil, for! powerful stream, of whose source even the tribes| boughs and twigs to be seen through it. It was 
though trials and opposition may attend us, these|that dwell in those far regions are ignorant. I/most abundant on the Kordofan side, and the 
will only promote the consummation of our im-/am confident that when the hidden fountains shall| greater proportion of the gum annually exported 
portant object, if we faint not from oppression and |at last be reached, and the problem of twenty cen-| to Egypt, comes from that country. The broad 
discouragement. turies solved, the entire length of the Nile will be| tide of the river, and the wild luxuriance of the 

Oh! then, that there may be a diligent perse-| found to be not less than four thousand miles ; and| continuous forests that girdled it, gave this part 








i 


yerance in the Christian path, and adherence to|he will then take his rank with the Mississippi| of its course an air of majesty, which recalled the 
the knowledge of the Lord till it increase and /and the Amazon—a sublime trinity of streams !| Mississippi to my mind. There was not a single 
cover the earthly nature in us, as the waters cover | There is, in some respects, a striking resemblance | feature that resembled Egypt.” 

the sea; looking to Him for strength to labour, | between the Nile and the former river. The Mis-| “After passing Tura, (the terminus of a short 
and for a blessing upon our substance; resting |souri is the true Mississippi, rolling the largest) caravan route of four days to Obeid, the capital of 
assured that even in spiritual things, there is no | flood and giving his colour to the mingled streams. | Kordofan,)a mountain range, some distance from 
other way to realize that needful fruition, which |So of the White Nile, which is broad and turbid, | the river, appeared on the right bank. The peaks 
all require in the winter season, comparable to hay | and pollutes the clear flood that has usurped his| were broken and conical in form, and their pale 
that was made while the sun shone, for our need-| name and dignity. In spite of what geographers| violet hue showed with fine effect behind the dark 


ful support and preservation. |may say—and they are still far from being united| rim of the green forests. With every hour of our 
N. York, Twelfth mo., 1854. jon the subject—the Blue Nile is not the true} progress the vegetation grew more rank and luxu- 
meneame |Nile. There, at the point of junction, his volume|riant. On the eastern bank the gum gave place 

For “ The Friend.” 


Fashion in N of water is greater, but he is fresh from the/to the flowering mimosa, which rose in a dense 
Gshioa in Names, — mountains, and constantly fed by large, unfailing| rampart from the water’s edge, and filled the air 
“Fashion plays queer freaks with its wand. A |affluents, while the White Nile has rolled fur|with the fragrance of its blossoms. Myriads of 
late innovation is, the using of the middle name,| more than a thousand miles on nearly a dead|wild geese, ducks, cranes, storks, herons and 
° _ : Y oak. 99 ¢ “a . aoe . e “ae . . 
and dropping the first and “Christian” index. |level, through a porous, alluvial soil, in which he| ibises, sat on the narrow beaches of sand, or cir- 
For instance, Jones, who always was distinguished |]oses more water than he brings with him. The|cled in the air with hoarse clang and croaking. 
. e . L. 38 +r: . 
in his younger days by plain John D. or “Jack,” | Blue Nile, whose source, the honest, long-slan-| Among them I saw more than one specimen of 
° ” . . . ~ . . 
has concluded that appellation to be “vulgar,” |dered Bruce did actually discover, rises near lat.|that rare and curious water-bird, whose large, 
and is now only known as J. Daw Jones, more 11° N. in the mountains of Godjam, on the south-| horny bill, curves upward instead of downward, 
appropriate to be given in full, and would doubt-| western frontier of Abyssinia. Thence it flows|so that it appears to have been put on the wrong 
nf . “ms > : ‘ ; 2 
less be a most correct index to the man. Peter | northward into the great lake of Dembra or Tzana,| way. As he eats nothing but small fish, which 
(. Jenkins has become convinced that Peter is near its southern extremity. The lake is shallow| he swallows with his head under water, this is not 
too homely a cognomen for one who walks so high and muddy, and the river carries his clear flood| such a great inconvenience as one would suppose. 
in aristocratic circles, and brings him too much on through it without mixing. He then flows to the|The bars which occasionally made out into the 
a level with the common herd ; he, therefore, now | south and south-east, under the name of Tzana, | current, seemed as a resting place for crocodiles, 
plumes himself P. Green Jenkins. Just so with| along the borders of the kingdom of Shoa, to be-| which now began to appear in companies of ten 
fine a ae f s : : » | Wale! gan to app , Coane H 
saac C. Bacon; all his fellows are making the | tween lat. 9° and 10°, whence he curves again to| or fifteen, and the forests were filled with legions 
change, and he cannot see how he can keep in|the north, and finds his way through the moun-| of apes, which leaped chattering down from the 
good standing, without joining in the revolution: | tains of Fazogl to the plains of Sennaar. His| branches to look at us. A whole family of them 
sas . ac SO Y E — ”: . ; ° . . a 
away goes the “Isaac,” and “1. Cooke Bacon” is | entire length cannot be less than eight hundred|sat on the bank for some time, watching us, and 
av ° ” : . : . . : . 
engraved upon his card.”” miles. ‘The stream is navigable as far as the| when we frightened them away by our shouts, it 
So goes the new mania, no matter how ridi-| mountains, about three hundred miles from Khar-| was amusing to see a mother pick up her infant 
culous. And we are sometimes not a little amused toum, where it is interrupted by rapids.” j}ape, and scamper off with it under her arm. The 
(not to say mortified, ) to hear some parents, quite} « After I had been eight or ten days in Khar-| wild fowl were astonishingly tame, and many of 
sensible people, too, on most subjects, always call) toum, I began to think of penetrating further into | them so fat that they seemed scarcely able to fly. 
out, with seeming emphasis, the middle name | the interior. My intention on leaving Cairo, was| Here and there, along the shore, large broods of 
given to their children, because, as they may to push on as far as my time and means would) the young were making their first essays in swim- 
think, of some superiority in the family that allow, and the White Nile was the great point of} ming. ‘The boatmen took great delight in menac- 
bears it; as if that was to be their advancement | attraction. The long journey I had already made} ing the old birds with pieces of wood, in order to 
Aaq . ” ; : . a . | . 
or passport to a “better country,” or their right) in order to reach Soudan, only whetted my desire| make them dive under water. There were some 
and safe progress through this present world. In| of seeing more of the wild, barbaric life of Cen-| superb white cranes, with a rosy tinge along the 
a aa os acelin seo a . = ° , . : 
how many shapes does pride show itself ? tral Africa, and, owing to the good luck which edges of their wings, and I saw two more of the 
ee awe Pye, slaw . ‘i *reste xj bs 
Conmunieated for The Friena.” |4ad saved from any delay on the road, I could crested king-herons. — , 1 
As th . ie 4 . spare three or four weeks for further journeys,; After passing the island of Tshebeshi, the river, 
As the season has now arrived in which our : " es | a 7 ae : 
' . vor with ico | before setting out on my return to Egypt. |which still retains its great breadth, is bordered 
Pavements are liable to be glazed over with ice, : 5 aa or ; 3 ; 
; Having procured a fast sailing little craft, he by a swampy growth of reeds. It is filled with 
ae as the White Nile istance of about| numerous low islands, covered with trees 
Iam writing, I would say to all housekeepers, ascended the W hite } le for a distance of ibout | numerous low islands, covere ees, most] 
h : _.|two hundred and fifty miles, until he reached the | dead, and with waste, white branches which have 
ave common table salt strewed over your pave-|. 3 ‘ ; Picie ; : ; 
u : . 4 first village of the Shillorks—the utmost point to} drifted down during the inundation. In the 
lents as soon as the sleet begins to form, and yout ">. /°."e : S 
will s s ; -/which it was deemed prudent to go, on account of | forests along the shore, many trees had also been 
ill prevent much trouble thereby—one quart of | a aed sa ae s 
salt, wi ° : s : ‘the savage character and hostile feelings of the| killed by the high water of the previous summer. 
alt will be sufficient for a large pavement ; and lati 5 icin tllin Scien ot ete te shell at Ditati on Gm thie want of the leet 
. . ‘ ying anks re : ! 8 
what is the expense of a quart of salt, compared | Porton oer ne ae ees eee eae eae ea ere ae — P . ; 
toa fre : ‘ ‘~|regions beyond. ‘The following extracts give an| but all is wild, and lonely, and magnificent. I 
a tractured head, ora broken leg. Try it,—try |; teresti i f portions of tl “which, | had seen no sail since leaving Khartoum, and as 
} * *e ° . or q ro ‘ 20 sa ‘ 2 av 9 
it all winter, if needful, aud tell your neighbours | MLCTesng View OF porlions oF tie voyage, waren, | nae se , : 





endangering life and limb, and are so at the time | 


of it. ‘aided by favouring winds, was accomplished in a|the sun that evening threw his last rays on the 
—_——~++——_ |shorter time than might have been expected :—| mighty flood, I felt for the first time that I was 


Ye that have estates, be sober in the use of | During the whole forenoon we sailed at the rate|alone, far in the savage heart of Africa. We 
them: ye that have none, be sober in your desires. | of six or seven miles an hour, in the centre of the|dashed along at a most exciting rate of speed, 
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brushing the reeds of the low islands, or dipping] that celestial graces do not best thrive and bloom | He saith in Hosea, v., 15th, ‘I will go and return 


into the gloom of the shadows thrown by the un-|in the hot blaze of worldly prosperity. 


pruned forests. 


Til sue- 


The innumerable swarms of wild|cess sometimes arises from a superabundance of| 


to my place till they acknowledge their offence, 
and seek my face ; in their affliction they will seek 


birds filled the air with their noise, as they flew| qualities, in themselves good—from a conscience | me early.” 
to their coverts, or ranged themselves in compact |too sensitive, a taste too fastidious, a self-forget- 


files on the sand. 


Above all their din, I heard at| fulness too romantic, a modesty too retiring. I 


intervals, from the unseen thickets inland, the| will not go so far as to say, with a living poet, 
prolonged snarling roar of some wild beast. It was|that “the world knows nothing of its greatest 
too deep-toned and powerful for a leopard, and we| men,” but there are forms of greatness, or at least | 


all decided that it was a lion. As I was watching | excellence, which “die and make no sign ;” there | 
the snowy cranes and silvery herons that alighted |are martyrs that miss the palm but not the stake; 
on the boughs within pistol-shot, my men pointed | heroes without the laurel, and conquerors without | 
the triumph.” 





out a huge hippopotamus, standing in the reeds, 
but a short distance from the vessel. He was| 
between five and six feet high, but his head, body 
and legs were of enormous bulk. He looked at| 
us, opened his great jaws, gave his swine-like| 
head a toss in the air, and plunged hastily into 
the water. At the same instant an immense cro-| 
codile, (perhaps twenty feet in length,) left his 
basking place on the sand, and took refuge in the 
river. Soon afterwards, two hippopotami rose in| 
the centre of the stream, and after snorting the| 
water from their nostrils, entertained us with a} 
peculiar grunting sounding, like the lowest rum-| 
bling note of a double bass. The concert was 
continued by others, and resumed from time to 
time through the night. This was Central Africa, 
as I had dreamed it—a grand, though savage pic- 
ture, full of life and heat, and with a barbaric | 
splendor, even in the forms of Nature. 

‘“‘As the new moon and the evening star went 
down together behind the mimosa forests on the 
western bank, we reached the island of Hassaniych, | 
having sailed upwards of one hundred and forty 
miles since the evening before.” 








—E 


Having recently read an account of Charles 
Marshall, in “ Piety Promoted,” Ist vol., page 
200, I thought some of his remarks during his 
last illness would be worth inserting in “ The 
Friend.” A Susscriper. 


He said: I have two things that lie upon me 
to Friends, which I desire may be communicated 
to them. 

The first is, That they gather down into the 
immortal seed and word of life in themselves, and 
be exercised in it before the Lord, and duly prize 
and set a value upon the many outward and in-| 
ward mercies and blessings, and heavenly visita- | 
tions, that the Lord has eminently bestowed upon | 
them, since the morning of the day of his blessed | 
visitation ; then shall they grow and be preserved | 
in a living freshness to him: and the Lord will | 
continue his mercies to them, and they shall not'| 
want his divine refreshing presence in their meet- | 
ings together before him. 

The second thing is, That those Friends to 
whom the Lord hath given great estates, ought to 
cast their bread upon the waters, and do good 
therewith in their lifetime; for those who are 
enjoyers of such things should sce that they are 
good stewards thereof. Oh! the many poor 
families that such persons might be a help to!| 
How easily might they, with a little, assist many | 
a family to live in the world! and what a com-| 
fort would it be for such, to sce the fruits of their 
charity in their lifetime. 


———_- 


The following extract has, we believe, been in | 


“The Friend” before, but at the request of a 
subscriber we give it another insertion. } 

“T confess that increasing years bring with 
them an increasing respect for men who do not 
succeed in life, as those words are commonly used. 





Heaven has been said to be a place for those who 


———__—>oe—__—_— 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


There is a pure and peaceful wave, 

That rolls around the throne of love, 

Whose waters gladden as they lave 
The peaceful shores above. 


Selected. 


While streams, which on that tide depend, 
Steal from those heavenly shores away, 
And on this desert world descend, 

O’er weary lands to stray. 


The pilgrim faint, and nigh to sink 

Beneath his load of earthly woe, 

Refreshed beside their verdant brink, 
Rejoices in their flow. 


There, oh! my soul, do thou repair, 

And hover o’er the hallowed spring, 

To drink the crystal wave, and there 
To lave thy wearied wing. 


There droop that wing, when far it flies 

From human care, and toil, and strife ; 

And feed by those still streams that rise 
Beneath the Tree of Life. 


It may be that the waft of love, 

Some leaves on that pure tide have driven, 

Which passing from the shores above, 
Have floated down from heaven. 


So shall thy wounds and woes be healed 
By the blest virtue that they bring; 





For “ The Friend.” 
Practical Hints, 

“ Humanity will direct to be particularly cautious 
of treating with the least appearance of neglect, 
those who have lately met with misfortunes, and 
are sunk in life. Such persons are apt to think 
themselves slighted, when no such thing is in. 
tended. Their minds being already sore, feel the 
least rub very severely. And who would be so 
cruel as to add affliction to the afflicted? 

If a man complains to you of his wife, a woman 
of her husband, a parent of a child, or a child of 
a parent, be cautious how you meddle between 
such near relations, to blame the behaviour of one 
to the other. You will only have the hatred of 
both partics, and do no good with either. But 
this does not hinder you from giving both parties, 
or either of them, your best advice in a prudent 
manner. 

Sincerity is to speak as we think; to do as we 
pretend and profess; to perform and make good 
what we promise, and to be real/y what we would 
seem and appear to be. It is an excellent instru- 
ment for the speedy dispatch of business, by crea- 
ting confidence in those we have to deal with, and 
saving the labour of many inquiries. 

If you happen to fall into company where the 
talk runs into party, scandal, folly, or vice of any 
kind, you had better pass for morose or unsocial, 
among people whose good opinion is not worth 
having, than wound your own conscience by 
joining in conversation which your heart disap- 
proves. 

It is ill manners to trouble people with talking 
too much, either of yourself or your affairs. If 
you are full of yourself, consider that you or your 





So thy parched lips shall be unseal’d, 
Thy Saviour’s praise to sing. 


—_——_o>————_ 
Selected. 
THE SICKLE AND THE SWORD. 
There went two reapers forth at morn, 
Strong, earnest men were they, 
Bent, each at his appointed task, 
To labour through the day. 


One hied him to the corn-field, where 
Ripe stood the golden grain, 

He reaped, and bound it into sheaves, 
And sang a merry strain. 


And lo! the other takes his stand, 
Where rolls the battle’s tide; 

His weapon, late so clear and bright, 
With crimson stains is dyed. 


And furiously he tramples down, 
And lays the ripe grain low ; 
He is death’s reaper, and he gives 

An oath with every blow. 


To which of these two lusty men, 
Most honour should we give ; 
He who destroys, or works to save 

The food whereby we live. 


And by the mighty Judge of all, 
Which think ye is abhorr’d ; 
Which deems He best for man to use, 
The sickle or the sword? 
H. G. Apams. 


escent 

Very commonly, when God sees any one of his 
children begin to take their ease, and to rest in 
past experiences, and feel somewhat strong in 
themselves, he sends some notable affliction or 
cross; as if he said, Have you no livelier duties to 
me? Withdraw, Comforter! Smite, sickness ! 


do not succeed on earth; and it is surely true | Vex him Satan! Persecute him enemies. As |rapid increase in the supply of foreign goods. 


affairs, are not so interesting to other people as to 
ou. 

F Deep learning will make you acceptable to the 

learned; but it is only an easy and obliging be- 

haviour, and entertaining conversation, tbat will 

make you agreeable in all companies. 

If you have a friend that will reprove your 
faults and foibles, be thankful for it, and consider 
that you enjoy a blessing which the President of 
the United States has not.” 


———e——_———_. 


Statistics of Trade.—-What will our political 
financiers say of the following facts, which are 
stated in the journals of the day? 

The supply of gold received from California has 
been inadequate to supply the drain made by the 
demands of our foreign trade. The shipment of 
specie from the United States to foreign coun- 
tries, from the Ist of the First month to the 2d of 
the Ninth month of this year, has been about 
$36,000,000. 

While this drain of specie is going on with such 
drastic force, the official statements show that the 
foreign imports at the port of New York for the 
Kighth month of this year exceed the imports 
for the same month of last year about $3,000,000. 

The quantities of goods thrown upon the New 
aloe market during the Eighth month of the 
past four years were as follows : 


1851, $6,783,216 
1852, ! 9,684,591 
1858, . ' 11,668,731 

| 1854, 14,194,646 


It must be manifest to every rational mind, that 
the increasing population, and wants, wealth, and 
ability of the country, do not require any such 
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For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members | In the Eleventh month of that sam@ year he was 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 117.) 
RICHARD GOVE. 
Richard Gove, who was born in 1651 or 2, was 
in early Jife a resident of Plymouth, in Devon- 


shire, England, and by occupation was a joiner. | t 
He was convinced of the truth as held by Friends, | cerning the Truth, and spoke well of it.” 
and was called on to suffer for his testimony there-| _ v t 
On the 31st of Third month, 1676, he was| Y early Meeting of Maryland. Of this opportunity, 
married to Bridget O’Chilston, at Friends’ meet-| Richard Johns, a valuable Friend of that province, 
In the sum-|thus writes: “Dear Aaron Atkinson came from 
mer of 1683, he was a prisoner in Bridewell, with New England, Griffith Owen and Richard Gove 
many of his friends, one of whom thus wrote to/from Pennsylvania, and Roger Gill and Thomas 
Thomas Salthouse and Thomas Lower,* from the | Story from Virginia, to attend our Yearly Meet- 


to. 


ing, in Broad street, Plymouth. 


prison, under date of Sixth mo. 26th, 1683 :— 


“My dear and well-beloved Friends! the me-| Truth.” 


morial of your love is fresh amongst us, and daily 


invites us to have Some correspondence with you, | before Friends of his Monthly Meeting a concern 
that we may know how it is with you, and your| Which rested upon him of paying a religious visit 


fellow-prisoners, who suffer with us for the testi- 


mony of a good conscience ; the consideration of | 


which doth more and more engage us to believe, 
that whatsoever the Lord suffers to come upon us, 
will be for the honour of his name, and for the 
good of all that suffer patiently the trial of their 
faith, on this trying, sifting, winnowing day, that 
God hath suffered to come upon this nation, so 
that a separation may be made betwixt them that 
serve God, and them that serve him not ; so bles- 
sed and happy will all such be, who are faithfully 
found waiting with their lamps trimmed for the 
coming of the Bridegroom.”” The writer then 
gives a list of those Friends, suffering for con- 
science’ sake, in the different prisons in that place, 
in all seventy-two. 

Soon after his release from this confinement, 
Richard Gove, united with a number of Friends, 


principally tradesmen of Plymouth, in purchasing | 


atract of land of William Penn. The tract they 
called Plymouth, after their native place, and in 
1685 they removed thither with their families. 
It is prohable that the tradesmen and citizens 
found their new employment in clearing wild 
land burdensome, and they longed for a more con- 


genial mode of obtaining a livelihood, and so in a| 


few years they all removed into Philadelphia. 
One of the settlers, John Chilson or Shilson, pro- 
bably a brother-in-law of Richard Gove, had re- 
moved into the new city before the close of 1686, 
the rest followed before 1689. 

From this time, 1689, we find frequent mention 
of Richard Gove in the records of our religious 
Society, and of his appointment to various ser- 
vices. In 1692 he was one of those who signed 
the testimony against George Keith. We know 
not at what time he first appeared in the ministry, 
but his first certificate to travel was granted in the 
Eleventh mo. 1696, to visit Friends in “ Mary- 
land, Virginia, and elsewhere,” in company with 
Thomas Musgrave, a valuable Friend in the min- 
istry, then in America on religious service. In 
the succeeding Fifth month, he was again libe- 
rated to visit Maryland and Virginia, having, it 
would appear, in the previous month attended, 
with the approbation of the meeting of minister- 
ing Friends, a Yearly Meeting on the western 


shore of Virginia. Of this last extensive travel, | 
he, after his return, made report that he found | 


; : 
‘much openness amongst the people, great readi- 
g P g 


. . | 
hess to come to Friends’ meetings, and hear the | 


testimony of Truth, and some seemed to bow under 
it. Friends in the parts visited, desired to be re- 
membered and visited.” 


_—_—_ 


* Then in prison in Launceston, Cornwall. 





We know not when his first wife deceased, but 
he married again on the 8th of Fifth mo. 1698. 


liberated to visit the mectings of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Carolina, in company with Thomas 
Chalkley. Thomas Chalkley gives little account of 
their labours in Maryland, but of Virginia he 
says, ‘ We had several meetings there amongst | 
Friends and others, many being well satisfied con- 





In the Fourth mo. 1699, Richard attended the 


jing, where they had indeed good service for the 


In the Seventh mo. 1699, Richard Gove laid 


in England. The meeting had unity with his 
prospect, and a certificate was directed to be pre- 
| pared for him, which was done, and being brought 
to the Monthly Meeting, in the Eighth mo., it was 
approved and signed. He accompanied Aaron 
Atkinson, who, having finished his religious |a- 
|bours in America, was about returning home. 
‘They sailed from the Chesapeake on the Ninth 
‘month of that year. 

Of his labour of love in England on this visit, 
I find no record, and he does not appear to have | 
|remained there much over a year. On his return 
|to America, he is said to have come in company 
with John Estaugh. After reaching his own 
home, he did not settle down in the enjoyment of 
rest from his Master’s service. No; the traces of 
his dedication grew much more abundant. His 
‘labour in neighbouring meetings was great, and 





at his Master’s call, he frequently left his home 
| to visit distant places. In the beginning of 1703, 
with the approbation of his friends, he acompanied 
John Kinsey to “ East Jersey, Long Island, Rhode 
Island, and New England.” In the Seventh 
month, the visit being completed, John Kinsey 
gave “an account of the prosperity of Truth 
[where they had been], and the great openness 
| [manifested] to receive Friends; and he brought 
a letter from Richard Gove to the same purport. 
In Connecticut, several were under inquiry.” 

In the latter end of the year he spread before 
his friends for their consideration a prospect he 
had had of visiting Carolina with Jacob Mott. 
This concern embraced the meetings on the east- 
ern shore of the Chesapeake, and it appears that 
after visiting such meetings on the western shore 
as they were drawn to, they went down on the 
eastern side, visiting as they went, intending to 
pass over to Virginia from the southern end of 
the peninsula. ‘This they found it impracticable 
at that time to effect, and so returned to the north. 
Richard Gove, however, did not feel his mind 
released from the concern for Carolina, and on} 
opening a prospect to his friends of a visit to 
Barbadoes, in the Third month following, 1706, 
he mentioned his view of going by Carolina. It 
appears that he soon after proceeded to the south, 
and completed his visit there before the Seventh 
month, when we again find him in Philadelphia. 
He reported that Truth was prospering in many 
places in the southern countries he had visited, 
and that in Carolina there were “ some young 
|Friends zealous for good order and discipline.” 
| He also reported that certain papers on discipline, 
prepared by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
sent for the information and benetit of the Friends 
of Carolina, “had come there in an acceptable time.” | 








When Richard Gove laid his prospect of paying 
a religious visit to Barbadoes in the Third month 
of this year before his Monthly Meeting, full 
unity with his concern was expressed by the 
meeting, but he told them he did not then apply 
for a certificate, but wished it to rest in the minds 
of Friends until the time to move in it came. A 
minute was therefore made to this effect, but no 
committee was appointed to prepare a certificate. 
On his return from the southern visit, the Monthly 
Meeting for the Sixth month was over, and the 
Yearly Meeting occurring about the middle of the 
Seventh month, he had no opportunity of asking 
for a certificate from his friends previous to the 
sitting of the Select Yearly Meeting, before 
which he thought it right to lay his prospect for 
their unity and concurrence. This meeting, al- 
though uniting with the concern, was brought 
into a consideration as to what was best to be 
done, inasmuch as it had then recently become a 
practice for Monthly Meetings to prepare certifi- 
cates for their members who had religious prospects, 
previous to the meetings of ministers granting 
any. However, as the members of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting testified that the Monthly Meet- 
ing, and the Seventh-day morning meeting, had 
both unity with the prospect, although they had 
neglected the proper method of expressing it, the 
Select Yearly Meeting directed a certificate of its 
unity to be prepared for him, desiring, however, 
that, it might not become a precedent. John 
Estaugh was also liberated for similar service, 
and being bound together in the fellowship of the 
gospel, and with unity of concern, they proposed 
going together. 

After diligently attending his own and neigh- 
bouring meetings until the middle of Ninth month, 
Richard was joined by his companion, and soon 
after sailed for Barbadoes. We here insert a 
copy of the certificate granted Richard Gove, 
because a passage in it became a subject of re- 
mark in a season of peculiar difficulty and dan- 

er. 

“The Yearly Meeting of ministering Friends, 
held in Burlington the 16th day of the Seventh 
month, 1704, to our Friends and brethren in 
Barbadoes, or whom these may concern, sends 
greeting : 

“ Dear and well-beloved Friends, in the love of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by which we are united 
into one spirit, though distant in body, do we 
dearly salute you, desiring that grace, mercy, and 
truth, may be increased and continued amongst 
you, and give you to understand that our esteemed 
friend Richard Gove laid before our meeting, that 
a concern hath been upon his mind for a consider- 
able time to visit Friends in your parts, and de- 
sired the unity and concurrence of this meeting 
therein. 

‘Now these may certify whom it may concern, 
that the said Richard Gove is a man of an inno- 
cent life and godly conversation, as becometh a 
minister of the gospel; his labour having been 
great and edifying to the churches of Christ, 
amongst whom he hath travelled for several years 
past, much of his time. Our desires are to the 
Lord that he may keep and preserve him in the 
dangerous voyage from the hands of unreasonable 
men, not doubting but the visit of him, and our 
dear friend John Kstaugh, who is to be companion, 
will be very acceptable to you. So into the hands 
of the Almighty God, who is a tender Father and 
protector of his children, do we commit them, 
desiring and praying for the prosperity of the 
Lord’s people, and that we may always dwell ina 
sense of his great love. In the feeling of which 
at this time we bid you farewell, and subscribe, 

“Your friends and brethren.” 
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From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
The Sea: its Distribution, Depth, Extent, and Level. 
(Concluded from page 115 ) 

It is easy to understand why water and other 
liquids maintain their level. There is a powerful 
attractive force in every body, drawing every par- 
ticle towards the centre. This attraction acts 
upon fluids in the same degree as upon solids ; 
but as the component parts of all liquids are less 
closely united, and have a less restrained motion 
among each other, the effects of the attraction 
upon them are more perceptible. If no other 
force than terrestrial gravitation acted upon the 
water of the ocean, it would have exactly the same 
form of surface as the globe itself, the outline of 
which, as is well known, only differs from a right 
sphere in a slight depression of the poles, and a 
corresponding extension at the equator. This 
bulging of the equatorial diameter is by geolo- 
gists attributed to the diurnal revolution of the 
earth, the accumulation there of water by centri- 
fugal force, and the consequent deposition of a| 
thicker mass of sedimentary matter. But, whether 
this be the cause or not, the form is similar to 
that which would be taken by a viscid or fluid 
body turning on its axis. In consequence of the 
rotation of the earth on its poles, every point of 
the surface describes a circle in one solar day. 
But it must be evident, from an inspection of a 
terrestrial globe, that a place situated upon the 
equator describes the larger circle; in fact, the 
circle of rotation has its maximum at the equator, 
and diminishes with the distance from that line 
till it vanishes at the poles. 

If we observe the effect of a rapid rotatory mo- 
tion upon a fluid body, and apply our observations 
to the result of diurnal rotation upon the waters 
of the ocean round the equator, we shall discover 


one of the most important deviations from the} 
universal law, that the surface of water takes and 





retains a constant level. A simple illustration is 
obtained in trundling a mop. When it is dipped | 
into the sea by a sailor and turned round with a 
rapid motion by two strings attached to the stick, 
resting upon the gunwale of the vessel, it swells 
out in the middle and has a form very similar to 
that of the earth. But, as the mop revolves, the| 
water with which it is saturated flies off, not from | 
the end but from the centre, the very part where 
it is mostextended. The force by which this pro- 
pulsion from the greater diameter is produced has | 
been called the centrifugal force, and is found, 
both by experiment and calculation, to increase | 
with the distance from the centre in the same} 
manner as the gravitating force decreases. If the 
earth revolved with the same velocity as the mop, 
proportioned to its size, and its central attractive | 
force were not proportionably greater, all other| 
things being equal, the sea would be in the same| 
manner projected from the equatorial regions. 
But the centrifugal force at the earth’s equator 
is so determined, that although it has sufficient 
power to accumulate a greater body of water, it 
does not sufficiently neutralize the gravitation of 


the planet as to eject it from the surface. The} 


level of the sea, however, is disturbed by centri- 
fugal force, and a larger body of water is accumu 


the elevation of this vast range, the seas on both 
sides of the coasts of America would have been 
raised by their attraction, and the ports of Japan 
and of France would have been left dry. Hence, 


Counsellor, and under trying circumstances, suf. 
| fering adversity for righteousness’ sake, there is g 
‘reward. How few have faithfully followed that 
|holy Leader, who prepares his people to labour 


it appears that in the distribution of land and |for the restoration of true harmony amongst our 


water, the height of mountains is an element of| fellow-creatures ! 


calculation as well as the centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces. 
The long continuance of the wind from one 


! 


' 


«In the pure Gospel spirit, we walk by faith, 
and not by sight.’ In the obedience of faith, we 
die to the narrowness of sel/-love, and our life be. 


quarter will frequently occasion a disturbance of;ing hid with Christ in God, our hearts are en. 


the oceanic level in a particular locality. There 
is on record a remarkable instance of this in the 
effects of a storm in November 1824. This tem- 


pest appears to have commenced on the coasts of 


England and Holland, and to have then extended 
itself along the coasts of Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia. On the 18th and 19th of the month it 
was most violent. At Stockholm, vessels were 
driven from their moorings and suddenly over- 
whelmed. At Udivalla the sea was raised eight 
feet above its ordinary level, and ships were 


\larged toward mankind universally ; but in depart. 
jing from the true light of life, many have 
|stumbled upon the dark mountains. That purity 
of life, which proceeds from faithfulness in fol- 
lowing the Spirit of Truth, that state where our 
iminds are devoted to serve God, and all our 
[desires] are bounded by his wisdom, this habita- 
tion has often been opened before me, as a place 
of retirement for the children of the light, where 
we may stand separated from that which disor. 
dereth and confuseth the affairs of society, and 


washed upon the land to a distance of 4000 feet |where we may have a testimony of our inno:ence, 
from their anchorage. But at no place were the|in the hearts of those who behold us.” 
effects more violent than at St. Petersburg. The| ‘Many are the vanities and luxuries of the 
bridges of the Neva were washed away, the houses | present age, and in labouring to support a way of 
in the lower part of the town were inundated to|living conformable to the present world, the de- 
the depth of ten feet, and a brig, washed on shore, | parture from that wisdom that is pure and peace- 
was wrecked in the street of the Grand Perspec-|able, has been great. Under the sense of a deep 
tive. The loss of life during the storm cannot be| revolt, and an overflowing stream of unrighteous- 
calculated, but must be counted by thousands. ness, my life has often been a life of mourning, 
The sea frequently breaks its bounds, and flows+‘This was the sin of Sodom; pride, fulness of 
in a huge wave over both neighbouring and dis-| bread, and abundance of idleness, were found in 
tant shores, during violent volcanic eruptions.|her, and in her daughters; neither did she 
Thus, at the time of the destruction of Catania, | strengthen the hands of the poor and needy.’” 
it made an inroad on the coast and did much} ‘ Friends in early times refused, on religious 
damage. So also, during the great earthquake at| principle, to make, or trade in superfluities; but 
Lisbon, the water of the ovean was elevated in a/|for want of faithfulness some gave way, even those 
huge wave extending hundreds of miles from the| whose examples were of note in society, and from 
site of direct disturbance. thence others took more liberty. Members of our 
te Society worked in superfluities, and bought and 
Selected for “The Friend.” |sold them, and thus dimness of sight came over 
TRUE HARMONY, many. At length Friends got into the use of 
“When we love God with all our hearts, and |some superfluities in dress, and in the furniture of 
his creatures in his love, we are then preserved in| their houses; and this hath spread, from less to 
tenderness toward [all] mankind; but if another | more, till superfluity of some kind is common 
spirit gets room in our minds, and we follow it in}amongst us. In this declining state, many look 
our proceedings, we are then in a way of disorder-|at the example, one of another, and too much 
ing the affairs of society. In the love of Christ| neglect the pure feeling of Truth.” 
there is no respect of persons; and while we abide} ‘‘ When people, through the power of Christ, 
in his love, we live nof to ourselves, but to him|are thoroughly settled in the right use of things, 
who died for us. And as we are thus united to|and freed from all unnecessary care and expense, 
Christ, we are engaged to labour in promoting|the mind in this true resignation is at liberty from 
that work in the earth, for which he suffered. —_| the bands of a narrow self-interest, to attend from 
“In the harmonious spirit of society, ‘Christ| time to time, on the movings of his Spirit upon 
is all in all.’ Here it is, that ‘old things are put| us, though he leads into that, through which our 
away, all things are become new, all things are of | faith is closely tried.” 
God.’ If we do not walk in that state where| ‘ While Friends were kept ¢ru/y humble, and 
‘Christ is our life,’ then we wander. If we walk| walked according to the purity of our principles, 
not in his light, we walk in darkness, and ‘he! the Divine witness in many hearts was reached: 
that walketh in darkness, knoweth not whither he| but when a worldly spirit got entrance, therewith 
goeth.’” ‘came in luxuries and superfluities, and spread 
“To keep to right means, in labouring to attain | little by little, even among the foremost rank in 
a right end, ¢s necessary; if we strive ouly in that| society, and from thence others took liberty in 
state where Christ is the light of our life, our|that way, more abundantly.” 
labour will stand in the true harmony of society ; | “The state of mankind was harmonious in the 
but if people are confident that the end aimed at | beginning, and though sin hath introduced dis 
is good, and in this confidence, pursue it so eagerly, |cord, yet through the wonderful love of God, ia 





lated at the equatorial than any other regions of|as not to wait for the Spirit of ‘Truth to lead them, | Christ Jesus our Lord, the way is open for out 


the terrestrial surface. 

What has been said prepares the mind to appre- 
ciate another instance of adaptation, in that pro- 
portion which exists between the masses of water 
and the height of those mountain ranges in the 
tropics which form the summit-peaks of dry land. 
There is no self-evident reason why the mountains 
of the Cordilleras should have been no higher than 


then they come to a loss. ‘Christ is given to be a|redewption, and the means appointed to restore 
leader and commander of the people.’ Again,|us to primitive harmony. That if one suffer by 
|‘The Lord shall guide thee continually.’ Again, | the unfaithfulness of another, the mind, the most 
|‘ Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us, for thou also| noble part of him that occasions the discord, 1s 
| hast wrought a// our works in us. In the Lord | thereby alienated from its true and real happr 
we have righteousness and strength.’”’ ness.”’ 

“In this state, our minds are preserved watch-| ‘Our duty and our interest, are inseparably 
ful in following the leadings of his Spirit, in all | united, and when we neglect or misuse our talents, 





they are. The force that raised them might have 
been a thousand times greater. If such had been 


our proceedings, and a care is felt for reformation|we necessarily depart from the heavenly fellow- 
in general. In keeping faithful to the pore|ahip, and are in the ways to the greatest evils 
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what harmony the power presiding in us, bears 
with the Divine nature, is a duty not more in- 
cumbent and necessary, than it would be bene- 
ficial.”” 

“If we consider the life of our blessed Saviour 
when on earth, as it is recorded by his followers, 
ye shall find that one uniform desire for the eter- 


pal and temporal good of mankind discovered it- | 


self in all his actions. If we observe men, both 
apostles and others, in many different ages, who 


have real/y come to the unity of the.Spirit, and| 


the fellowship of the saints, there still appears the 
like disposition, and in them, the desire for the 
real happiness of mankind, has outbalanced the 
desire of ease, liberty, and many times, of life 
itself.” 

“Tf, upon a true search, we find our natures 
are so far renewed, that to exercise righteousness 
and loving-kindness, according to our ability, to- 
wards all men, without respect of persons, is easy 
tous, or is our delight; if our love is so orderly 
and regular, that he who doeth the will of our 
Father, who is in heaven, appears, in our view, to 
be our nearest relation, our brother, sister, and 
mother; if this be our care, there is good founda- 
tion to hope that the blessing of God will sweeten 
our treasures during our stay in this life, and that 
our memory will be savory, when we are entered 
into rest.” 

—— 
. For “ The Friend.” 
The Cross of Christ—The Way to a Crown Immortal. 

Until each one comes experimentally to feel 
that there is no other way to a place in the 
heavenly kingdom, but by taking up a daily cross 
to their own wills and inclinations, and submit- 
ting to the will of Him who has testified that “he 
that taketh not up his cross and followeth after 
me, is not worthy of me,” we can in no wise real- 
ize the necessity of submitting to the many humi- 
liating processes of refinement that are needed, in 
order to purify the heart, and make it a fit recept- 
acle for the blessed presence of Him who will not 
make his abode with those who do not endeavour 
to receive him in the way of his coming. 


To those who are moving along, as it were, | 


smoothly with the tide of life, and following after 
the delusive pleasures and vain customs of an un- 
regenerate world, the cross of Christ will appear 


of too erucifying a nature to be submitted to, and| 
the monitions of the ‘still small voice” will not 
be allowed to influence the heart; the door of| 


which is too often sorrowfully closed against the 


entrance of Him “who taught as never man} 


taught.”’ 

It is sorrowfully apparent that a shunning of 
the cross, a desire to please the world of mere 
professors in religion, and an undue and eager 
pursuit after the things of time, (which do perish 
with the using,) are weakening some of those who 
once stood firm in the principles and practices of 
our forefathers in the Truth, and are leading them 
away into the ‘lo here’sand lothere’s,” until their 
minds are alienated from those pure principles 
which the doctrines of “ Friends,” (if lived up to,) 
Would establish. There must be a living up to 
our principles, in practice as well as precept,—a 
Possession instead of profession alone,—a heart- 
felt desire and willingness to become a cross-bear- 
‘ng people,—before we can realize the “beauty 
there is in holiness,’’—before the language can 
be truly applied to us, “ye are the light of the 
world,” 

Amidst the many discouraging prospects which 
often attend the minds of the deeply concerned 
and humble ones amongst us, arising from the 
‘roads which the spirit of the world is making ; 





Therefore, to examine and prove ourselves, to find | drawing the opposers of Truth from the true 
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ernment, the subject having been twice brought 
| foundation on which our Society was established, | before Congress by special messages from two of 
it is a comfort to believe and “know that there are|our former Presidents, and yet nothing has been 
those who are maintaining our principles and doc-|done to prevent the abominable traffic from going 
trines, being preserved on that sure foundation,|on. Having enacted a law which declares the 
even amidst these discouraging and proving times; | trade to be piracy, and awards the punishment of 
men and women who are daily taking up and bear-| death to any citizen convicted of being engaged 
ing their cross in order to reap life everlasting, and |in it, it would seem that our legislators are willing 
to win souls to Christ. Such will be blessed, and} to think themselves exempted from any further 
a succession of such will be continued in ages to|care or action in the case, though the evidence 
come, so that the testimonies of the gospel as|has been constantly accumulating, that few who 
| given to us to bear, will not become extinct, or|are tempted by its enormous profits to enter into 
our Society entirely swallowed up in the great|this illegal commerce, are deterred by the fear of 
vortex of the world. detection, which they know is not easily accom- 
Maryland, Twelfth mo., 1854. plished ; and if it should occur, that the severity 
Se of the punishment is an almost insuperable barrier 
What a Mowing-Machine can do —The Spring- eo - infliction. itl eat lluded. th 
field Republican states that Captain Samuel Par- o the exposition to which we have alluded, the 
a . -_| whole system as devised and pursued by American 
sons, of Northampton, cut, made, and put into his le ial i tee alate i 
barns, sixty-two loads of hay during the first week | © ae ea — ae d Pas a eer 
of July, commencing on the 3d, beside mowing Ss ae — ss i . Mile larect sean 
for others to the amount of $40 in the same time. a qi . a. on 2 ee ow aos 
The whole was accomplished with what would be |® eee eee) oe ee ae 
2: - 4. {little for the complicated sufferings of the poor 
equivalent to the labour of one man for thirty- : 
; : ° ',| blacks, or has been too much engaged in the 
eighty days. He mowed in one day, and in less ; a8 a a, Ae 
as eee ! squabbles of party politics, to give attention to 
than nine hours, eleven acres, producing from two ; 
to two and a half tons per acre the matter. In the meantime, the slave power, 
; ; emboldened by its successful efforts to extend its 
blighting influence, has openly advocated the 
repeal of the existing laws against this horrible 
| trade, in order that our ports and marine may be 
employed in its prosecution, and the traffic which 
has cost England such a vast expense of life and 
It may be remembered by many of our readers, | money to suppress, may be revived and carried on 
that the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia, |by the inhabitants of this boasted Republic. 
prepared, and in 1851 published, an Exposition} The following account, taken from a late paper, 
of the African Slave Trade, which was furnished | will inform our readers of the manner in which 
at the time to the President, heads of the depart-|the commerce is managed at the present time. It 
ments, the members of Congress, and to the gov-|is asserted by one of the New York journals, that 
ernors of the different States, as well as widely |this Captain Smith has given information of seve- 
disseminated among the community at large. It|ral merchants in that city and in Boston, who are 
| was hoped that by thus bringing the extent and | directly or indirectly connected with it. 
dreadful cruelties of the trade as still carried on,| “Inthe United States Circuit Court for New York, 
before the public ; and especially by furnishing | Captain James Smith has been convicted of being en- 
our legislators with correct information in a con-| gaged in the slave trade between the Coast of Africa 
densed form, of the manner in which it is entered and ne ey oo shih maim 
: : ‘ os e : a¢ _ 1@ facts Which were proven in this cas = 
ne and supported by a who fit out their stantially these: In January last, Capt. Smith went to 
vessels in ports of the United States, and sail 


, : Boston, where he purchased the brig Julia Moulton, 
under our national flag, the government might be|cleared her in ballast for Newport, and on the 2d of 


| induced to take some steps towards suppressing February brought her to New York, There he engaged 
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the nefarious traffic, and rescuing its ensign from | °"° — be a ae mate, oltng eee a pained tp 

| : . , rs . on @ Slave-trading voyage, agreeing to pay him > 
crac » » 5 275%) “s 5 oe - 

= pr coe See canarias ee month on the outward voyage, and from $1200 to $2000 


a a for the passage back. A crew was shipped of about 
ministers of the United States at the court of| fifteen persons, mostly young men, and a large quantity 


Brazil, and in their official capacity they have | of provisions, water, &e., with lumber, was taken on 
|communicated to our government the course pur- board. On the 11th of February, the brig cleared from 
| ened ter the clawern: for the aneater nest of cha New York, and on leaving the dock, Captain Smith 
| Seen Uy See aeavers; = a part of Whom | pointed out to the mate a Portuguese, named Lemos, as 
javail themselves of protection from search by the 


sa * the real owner of the vessel, and told him that the Sec- 
| British or American cruizers, by carrying both | retary of the Portuguese Consul at New York, had accom- 


American and Spanish papers; the former to be panied him to Boston, and aided him in the purchase of 
lexhibited when they are overhauled by the British the vessel. The ship was cleared by Captain Smith, 
ak: ew Dh age ul, the: ahe: Amaia ?}and had regular papers for the Cape of Good Hope. 
= 1e latter when stoppe y the American | 4 fer she had been out forty days, the timber on board 
| commanders, 


was used to make atemporary deck or floor in the hold 
| It is notorious that vessels of various sizes are | of the vessel, and all the other preparations necessary 
| 


| frequently fitted out in our ports, which transport | ' a a cargo of slaves, were made. At the end of 
lee the const of Africa, the articles of barter, the sixty days, they made land on the coast of Africa, at a 
os d all tl lis bi f place called Cobra, where they were boarded by a boat 
eee and a he appliances necessary f10F! which brought instructions, in accordance with which 
|carrying on the slave trade to Cuba or Brazil, | they cruised at sea for ten days longer, and then put in 
though the ports of the latter country are now |}at a port further south, called Ambrozzetta, well known 
closed against them. When arrived on the/|2s as for he slave ee in — course of 
A Seine a . 7 af +,|two or three hours, six Aundred and sixty-four negroes, 
oe oe . oe ae _ ee a including forty women, were brought on board, and stowed 
| made to some Spaniard or fFortuguese, carrie u 


, A away as cargo in the hold of the brig. They were placed 
with them, or appointed to meet them there, and | on their sides, one lying in the lap of another—were 
\the vessel ships her human cargo, packed into the | taken out occasionally to be fed and aired, and after a 
|smallest possible space, and with her double set of —- < —_— days, _— ae on se = 
lg. age ‘ coast of Cuba. They were sent on shore in lighters. 
jflags and — sails in search of a market for The furniture of the ship was then taken on shore, and 
her tortured freight. the ship herself burned. Wills, the mate, came to New 

All this has been known for years to our gov-| York in the brig Marcellus, where he again met Captain 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































Smith, who refused to pay Wills the balance due him 
on his contract, amounting to about $440, whereupon 
Wills imparted the nature of the voyage to a 
Donahue, by whom it was laid before the authorities. 
The result was the arrest, trial and conviction of Capt. | 
Smith. The sentence of the law, which is death, was 
suspended for the present. 

“This case is most important as demonstrating, by | 
the evidence produced at the trial, and by the conclu- 
sions to which it forces the enlightened public of the 
entire country, that it is one of a class. It was shown 
therein how easily the traffic can be carried on direct 
from American ports; and how much more largely and 
constantly than, even with our knowledge of the coast | 
of Africa, we had supposed. 

“Captain Smith is not the first who has been con- 
victed. Captain Flowery was tried in Boston some ten | 
years ago, was convicted, was sentenced to pay a fine of | 
one thousand dollars, and to undergo an imprisonment 
for five years; but after serving about two years, he was 
pardoned, he being in feeble health, and shortly after- 
wards died.” 


| 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to the 9th inst. The 
most important intelligence is the fact, that Austria has 
definitively joined the Western Powers. On the 2d inst., 
a treaty of alliance was signed at Vienna by the Pheni-| 
potentiaries of Austria, France, and England. The| 
exact terms of the treaty are not known ; but from the| 
well known reluctance, and apprehended faithlessness | 
of Austria, there was a distrust of much advantage from | 
the alliance. It is also said that Prussia was about to| 
join the allies. Consols had advanced to 93}. Filour'| 
was dull; Western, 42s.; Philadelphia and Baltimore, | 
43s. 6d. No material change in cotton. The War.—The 
allies were forwarding troops with the utmost haste to | 
the Crimea, but great difficulty was experienced by | 
France in obtaining vessels. It was thought that the| 
force of the besiegers would amount to one hundred 
thousand by the middle of the month. Affairs before | 
Sebastopel were unchanged. There had been some} 
fighting, but none of much importance. The garrison | 
continued to make sorties. Reinforcements were arriv- | 
ing for both of the contending armies. The English | 
and French were mainly occupied in strengthening their | 
positions against attack, and in establishing new bat-| 
teries. Menschikoff reports that the English had attempt- | 





ed to establish themselves near the head of the dock- by the aid of the city ice-boat, and steam. The great | 


yard, but were repulsed with loss. A despatch from | 


|do not show a disposition to dispose promptly of the 


| $1,210,000; the net earnings, about $605,000, which 
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UNITED STATES. — Congress. —The proceedings, 
since the commencement of the session, have been gen- 
erally of an unimportant character, and the two Houses 


business brought before them. The newly elected de- 
legate from Kansas has been admitted to his seat in the 
House. It is now asserted that he owes his election to | 
his personal popularity, and that the slavery question 
had little to do with it. 

The House of Representatives has adopted a resolu- 
tion introduced by the Committee on Commerce, which | 
authorizes the President of the United States to take the 
requisite measures, in order to procure the erection of a 
first class light-house on Cape Race, Newfoundland. 
The United States to pay an equitable portion of the 
expenses. 

Railroads.—The receipts of the Cleveland and Colum- 
bus Railroad Company the present year have been| 


is about fourteen per cent. on the cost of the road. The 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad Company has also 
done a profitable business. The earnings of the road 
for the year are about $1,200,000, being more than was 
expected. In Illinois, railroads have been extended 
rapidly. There are fifteen different roads, having 2612 
miles of railway, all terminating at Chicago. Vermont 
has 400 miles of railroad, which have probably cost 
$24,000,000. The value of the taxable property of the 
State has doubled within the last ten years. The Sun- 
bury and Erie railroad, in Pennsylvania, has been com-| 
pleted to Williamsport. On the 18th, the first train of | 
cars arrived at Williamsport, from Philadelphia. 
Chicago.—The Chicago Daily Press says, that a 





thorough examination of the subject establishes the fact 
that Chicago is the greatest grain port in the world. 
Its exports of grain far exceed those of New York 
any of the cities of the old world. 

Utah.—The appointment of Col. Steptoe as Governor | 
of Utah, has been confirmed by the Senate. The term | 
of office commences immediately. 

New York.—Vast numbers of emigrants continue to | 
arrive at this port, many of whom require immediate | 
. It is stated that the freights received by New| 


| 
' 
| 
» Or 


relief 
York ship-owners on all the exports to foreign coun- | 
tries, do not equal in amount the passage-mouey paid | 
to them by the immigrants from Europe. 
arriving are mostly Germans, 
Philadelphia.—The Delaware is much obstructed by 
floating ice. Vessels are enabled to arrive and depart, 


Those now | 


destruction of property by fire within a few months past, 


Gen. Canrobert, dated Nov. 28, says, “The rain has | has induced an earnest call upon the Vity Government 
ceased, and the weather is improving. Our works will|for more eflicient means of protection against the 


A Cold Day.—The papers give the state of the ther. 
mometer at a number of places, on the morning of the 
20th, as follows—Philadelphia, 7°, and Boston, 8° aboyg 
zero. Portland, 1° below. Eastport, Me., 5° below, 
Bangor, 17° below. St. Johnsbury, Vt., 36° below, 
Albany, 14° below. At the latter place, teams werg 
crossing the river on the ice, which was thick and firm, 


i In Jefferson co., N. Y., it was 21° below. 


Distress on Lake Huron.—There is stated to be a great 
scarcity of provisions all along the coast of Lake Huron, 
But few of the people have procured their winter sup. 
plies, and much suffering is apprehended. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jos. J. Hopkins, agt., Balt., $2, vol. 21, 
and for R. Snowden, $2, to 16, vol. 28, for B. P. Plea. 
sants, $10, to 52, vol. 26; from M. Dingman, N. Y., $2, 
vol. 27; from James T. Frame, agt., Lo., for himself, 
James Schooley, Abm. Cowgill, and W. D. Branson, $2 
each, vol. 28, for Caleb Hawley, $2, to 16, vol. 29; from 
Josh. Maule, agt., O., $1, and for Elisha Bracken, $10, 
to 52, vol. 28; from Jesse Hall, agt., O., for Jos. Wal- 
ton, Nathan Cook, Wm. Hall, jr., Margaret Binns, and 
Mt. P. B. School, $2, vol. 28. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The committee is desirous of engaging the services of 
a well qualified Friend to teach the school at Tunes. 
sassah, &c. Friends, who may feel concerned to en- 
gage in that station, are requested to make early 
application to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 S. Second 
street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Philadel. 
phia, or Ebenezer Worth, Hamerton, Chester county, 
?a., or Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Pa, 

Philad., Ninth mo. 20, 1854. 


SOUP HOUSE. 

The Society for supplying the poor of the city with 
soup, being about to open their house, No. 16 Green's 
Court, between Spruce and Pine streets, and Fourth 
and Fifth streets, respectfully solicit the aid of the 
benevolent to enable them to meet the pressing wants 
of the poor, during the present season of suffering. 
Donations in money will be gratefully received by the 


| Treasurer, Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth 


street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, and ia 
flour, rice, beef, vegetables, &c., at the house. 

Those who advert to the high prices of food and fuel, 
and the difficulty of procuring employment at the pre- 
sent time, will readily perceive, that the calls for aid to 


now exhibit fresh activity. Our reinforcements con-| 
tinue to arrive. The enemy still shows no signs of| 
activity, but continues to protect the town by repeated | 
entrenchments. It is stated that several hundred Rus- | 
sian wagons laden with provisions and ammunition, | 
were overtaken by a snow storm, and lost, and that at 
present there are only provisions in Sebastopol for four- 
teen weeks.” 

Admiral Hamelin has resigned the command of the 
French squadron in the Black sea, and returned to 
France. The remainder of the French troops in Greece, 
had been ordered to the Crimea. A despatch from 
Bucharest of the 6th Dec., says, that 40,000 Turks and 
100 guns will be embarked at Varna and Baltechill, the 
next week, for the Crimea. 

The losses of the allies by the great storm on the 
Black sea, had been severe. A vast quantity of winter 
clothing, provisions, and ammunition, was lost in the 
transports, and also a great number of persons forming 
their crews. 

AUSTRIA.—Commercial letters say, that Austria has 


entered into the treaty unwillingly, but preferred it to| 


breaking entirely with France and England. 

SPAIN.—Espartero has advised the Queen to send 
for Madoz and Vleazo, to form a cabinet. The Cortes have 
decided to maintain the present dynasty on the throne. 
Soulé, the American minister, had arrived at Madrid. 

AUSTRALIA.—The revenue of the colony of Victoria, 
during the quarter ending Sixth mo. 30, amounted to 
the enormous sum of $4,081,975. The revenue from 
gold licenses and escort fees, was $741,450. From du-| 
ties on intoxicating drink, $998,985 ; on tea and coffee, 
$95,000; for licenses to sell liquors, $323,390. From 
sales of land and town lots, $1,760,270. | 

THE NAVIGATOR ISLANDS.—These islands have | 
a population of 33,901, of which the foreign residents | 
number 120. In 1830 all the inhabitants were heathens, 
and without a written language. At the present time, | 
all, except about two hundred, are professedly Chris- | 
tians, and the greater portion of the Scriptures have 
been translated and printed. 


| ber of vessels built was 59, and the tonnage, 69,550; 


| the industrious poor, are likely to be unusually numer 
| ous, and that increased means will be required to meet 
engines, and a re-organization of the fire department, | them, while few charities afford 4 much relia! a ® 
are demanded. Mortality last week, 173. | small a cost, or in so unobjectionable a manner. 
Ship Building —At New York, 86 vessels have been | 
launched the present year, with a tonnage of 80,130, | 
and costing at least $5,200,000. At Boston, the num-| 


danger. 
A fire-alarm telegraph, the adoption of steam fire 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


Assistant Teachers are wanted in the Boys and Gis 
the value, $4,483,430. When the vessels now building departments of this Institution. The opportunity which 
are launched, it is supposed that ship building will be| this station furnishes for prosecuting their studies, free 
nearly suspended for a time. from any expense, presents a favouradle opening for 

Copper in Georgia.—A rich copper mine has been | YOUng persons, who wish to perfect themselves in & 
opened in Fannin county, Geo. higher branches of learning, or to prepare for the busi- 
Lead in Galena, [Ul.—In digging a vault at the Brad- | "€88 of Teachers. Those who wish to engage, are re 
ley House, a valuable lode of the mineral was found, | @ested to make early application to Nathan Sharples 
and permission has been obtained to tunnel Beach | Concordville; Pennock Passmore, Goshenville; or Tho- 
street, in order to procure it. | mas Evans, Samuel Bettle, Jr., Elizabeth Peirson, of 
Miscellaneous.—Panama Railroad.—This road will pro- | Sidney Coates, Philadelphia. 
bably be completed the present month, when the transit | 
jacross the isthmus from the Atlantic to the Pacific | THE WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 
steamers, may be made in six hours. | This useful institati ts | the 15th 
Cattle Raising in Iilinois.—Isaac Funk, of Blooming-|,_ *""8 ¥S¢ ul institution opened its house on destitute 
| ton, McLean county, IIl., recently sold at Chicago four- inst., for = daily distribution of pS oo that 
teen hundred head of cattle, averaging about seven | POT of the westera part of our city. i *PPem ane 
hundred each, for the sum of sixty-four thousand | during the past winter, they Gistribated aaa WW 
dollars. . quarts of soup, and about 8000 loaves of bread to ll 
A Trace of the City of Glasgow.—A recent number of | applicants, of whom 411 were adults, and oro ae 
|the Belfast (Ireland) Northern Whig, contains the in- | As there is every appearance of a severe wits 

| formation that a portion of the bow of a vessel had been | much suffering pert the poorer classes, os seg 
picked up on the shore at Ballochgair, which bears | the high prices of provisions and fuel, and oe 
every mark of having belonged to the lost steamer. It of employment, the managers ee ae “object 
has on it in large gilded characters, not much defaced, | friends for aid and support in carrying out the 0% 

“ City of Glasgow,” and in the corner, “ Let Glasgow | of the society. 


oh? . : mn | Donations in provisions will be thankfully received 
flourish.” It has been forwarded to the builders, T = P ™ . 
: : oe en the soup-house, at the S. E. corner of Seventeenth 


and McGregor, Glasgow, for identification 
. = a . ¥ EIT ° oe he mai 
Tne Artesian Well at Charleston, S. C., has reached a| and George streets ; or in money by either of t . 
agers, or Wi.uiaM Bippie, Treasaret, 


depth of 1217 feet. The water which ascends, is equal | 1 . o , 

to twenty gallons a minute, and by its force brings up Samvse L, Batty, a 

great quantities of sand. The work is believed to be| ~~~ See Te a a alee 
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now nearly accomplished, and that in this body of sand, 
the long-sought water will be found. No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chestnut street 





